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THE following sermon was deliver- 
ed by the Rev. William Barlow, Rec- 
tor of Claremont, in St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, February 16th, 
1825, before the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in South- 
Carolina, and is published by their 
request. ; 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


SERMON WO. VII. 
John xviii. 37. 


“For this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 


How precious and invaluable is 
truth! The love of it is a characteristic 


of the noblest minds. The pursuit of 
it is the labour of philosophy. The 
possession of it constitutes the highest 
felicity of man; and the practice of 
it the perfection of his nature. 

If, as an ancient philosopher sup- 
posed, we can know nothing with 
certainty, but that nothing can be 
certainly known; if, as a more daring 
and erratic modern maintained, “eve- 
ry inquiry in philosophy ought to be- 
gin with doubt, nothing being taken 
for granted; and nothing believed 
without proof:” Truth must indeed 
lie, not only “very deep and abstruse,” 
but absolutely “beyond the reach of 
human capacity.” As all proof de- 
Fives its certainty from self-evident 
truths, which, in the nature of things, 
are themselves incapable of proof; 
if we are to begin all our inquiries 
in doubt, it is plain that nothing can 
be proven; and if nothing should be 
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believed without proof, nothing should 
be believed. 

But man is not the victim of per- 

tual illusions. ‘The universe he in- 

abits is not “a heap of perceptions 
without a substance.” There are 
truths which lie within his reach: 
some are self-evident, others may be 
ascertained by experiment, or dis- 
covered by reason, which it is impos- 
sible to doubt, and madness to deny. 
To explore these is the province of 
philosophy. 

But there are truths which deeply 
concern the welfare of mankind, both 
in regard to this life, and that to come, 
which human reason could never 
bring to light. If they might have 
been conjectured, from the appear- 
ances of nature, and the economy of 
Providence, they were susceptible. of 
no other proof, than a disclosure of 
his mind and purposes, in whose 
bosom they were concealed. Com- 
pared with these, the truths of science 
dwindle into insignificance. It pro- 
fits man little to know what are the 
elements of creation, the principles of 
its composition, the laws by which it is 
controlled; to know that the earth 
under his feet is a sphere, and that 
the heavens over his head are replete 
with innumerable suns, and worlds, 
similar to our own. But it is of the 
utmost consequence to his virtue, his 
happiness, and his eternal safety, to 
know that there is within him an im- 
mortal spirit; that his will and affec- 
tions are subjected to the law of holi- 
ness; that beyond the grave there is 
an invisible world, where he must 
terminate his pilgrimage; that there is 
a judgment to come, where the con- 
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duct of men shall be rigorously scru- 
tinized, and a just retribution overtake 
their offences. The discoveries of 
science excite his wonder, without af- 
fecting his character, but these touch 
his heart; give rise to principles which 
influence his conduct; generate affec- 
tions which make him happy; and 
elevate him in the scale of being. Of 
these, therefore, man is not permitted 
to be ignorant. What human wis- 
dom could not discover, divine mercy 
revealed. The Son of God appeared 
among men. Hear him, my breth- 
ren, explain his errand of mercy: 
“To this end was I born; and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth!” 

The subject here presented to our 
consideration is inexhaustible. We 
shall endeavour, however, to dispose 
of it briefly, under the following heads 
of discourse. First. Of the truth, to 
which the Son of God came to bear 
witness. Secondly. Of the necessity 
which existed for his so bearing wit- 
ness to it. Thirdly. Of the manner 
in which we are to improve that truth. 
And fourthly. Of the extension of its 
blessings to others. 

First. What is the truth to which 
the Son of God came to bear witness? 

Some have supposed that he inten- 
ded by the truth, that particularly 
which was then denied by the Jews, 
and made the ground of his prosecu- 
tion before Pilate; viz. that he, Jesus 
of Nazareth, was the Messiah whom 
the prophets had foretold. But this 
seems an unnecessary limitation of his 
meaning. He was born for other 
and higher purposes than simply to 
assert his Messiahship. This was 
necessary only to procure attention to 
the message, which, as Messiah, he 
came into the world to deliver. 

To us, he seems to refer to all those 
truths, which he, himself, as a pro- 
phet sent from God, first revealed; 
to those formerly taught, which he, by 
his preaching and example, illustra- 
ted; and to the whole system of re- 
velation, which, by his death and re- 
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surrection, he attested and confirmed. 
In a word, to the entire religion of the 
Bible. 

The prominent points in this sys 
tem of truth, are, the Unity, Trinity, 
and perfections of the Godhead; the 
spiritual impotency, moral agency, 
and accountability of man; the mys- 
tery of his redemption by the expia 
tory sacrifice of the Son of God, and 
the justification of the sinner through 
faith in his blood; the love of God and 
man as the vital principle of godli- 
ness; the resurrection of the bodies 
of the dead, and the judgment of the 
last day, with the dispensation of 
endless rewards and punishments. 

A correct and beautiful compen 
dium of this system, we exult to find, 
in the articles and liturgy of our 
excellent church. A book, which, 
whether we consider it as a summary 
of christian doctrines, or a formulary 
of religious worship, may justly be 
regarded, as the noblest monument of 
the wisdom and piety of the reformers 
of the English church. It is at once 
a standard of orthodoxy; and its ef 
fectual safeguard. Every act of wor 
ship, in the use of its incomparable 
forms, involves a recognition of the 
leading truths of the gospel; which 
thus become associated with all the 
holiest feelings of devotion. A hai 
py association, by which light in 
understanding, and piety in the heart, 
ee, as it were, inseparably uni- 
ted. 
But Secondly. Why was it neces+ 
sary that the Son of God should come 
into the world to bear witness unto 
these truths? 

Because, my brethren, they were 
unknown to the world, or were held 
as dubious, or were corrupted by hw 
man inventions; and a teacher from 
God alone could set them in their 
true light, with their appropriate evi- 
dences. And because it was of in- 
finite consequence to mankind, that 
upon subjects so intimately connect- 
ed with their eternal safety, they 
should not remain in ignorance. 
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Even the heathen were not, it is 
true, totally ignorant upon these sub- 
jects; they enjoyed a feeble tradition- 
ary light, which, though greatly ob- 
scured in a course of ages, came ori- 
ginally from God. But even this 
served only to render the grossness 
of their moral night more palpable. 
They believed in many gods; and in 
“gods passionate and unjust.” Igno- 
rant of the nature of religious wor- 
ship; they endeavoured to honour 
their deities, by the crimes which plea- 
sed themselves. Unable to compre- 
hend the mystery of a divine moral 

vernment, they became fatalists. 
Captives, servants, and even their own 
children, they sacrificed to devils. 
Their systems of morality were with- 
out adequate motives; and philoso- 
phy could:not supply that which was 
wanting. It had done what it could; 
but where it flourished most, there 
morals were most abandoned. Some 
entertained the hope of a future state, 
but by most of them it was considered 
a fable. Their religions, of which vir- 
tue formed no part were of a highly 
demoralizing character; and the multi- 
tude, if not their philosophers, were 
involved in the grossest licentious- 
ness. They were “full of envy, mur- 
der, debate, deceit, malignity; they 
were haters of God, covenant brea- 
kers, without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmerciful!” 

The Jews had been favoured with 
more ample revelations; but their 
clearest lights were only shadows of 
good things to come. Their system 
was incomplete, and, indeed, desti- 
tute of meaning, disjoined from the 
luminous and perfect dispensation of 
the Messiah. Add to this, that they 
had corrupted their law, had lost its 
~ and many of them added to 

profligacy of Pagans, the pride 
and intolerance of bigots. 

Philosophers had in vain endea- 
voured to teach men to know God 
and themselves. They could not 
teach what they had not learned. 
Moralists had endeavoured to with- 
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stand the flood of iniquity which in- 
undated all classes; but without suc- 
cess. They were themselves carried 
away. Religion had become, among 
Jews, the cloak of all corruption; 
among gentiles its most prolific source. 
Art, science, and literature reared 
their proudest monuments amidst the 
desolations of a moral world; and 
God alone, it at length appeared, 
could shed the light of heaven upon 
the darkness of the earth, and con- 
duct erring man to wisdom, virtue, 
and happiness. “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, for he hath visited and 
redeemed his people, and hath raised 
up an horn of salvation fer us, and 
hath given him for a light to the gen- 
tiles, and for salvation to the ends of 
the earth!” 

The infinite importance of the doc- 
trines of revelation appears, not only 
from the exigences of the moral world 
which demanded them, but from the 
manner in which they were attested, 
and the influence they are calculat- 
ed to exert upon man, and upon so- 


ciety. 
When he illuminated the chaos of 
nature, he simply said, “Let there be 


light! and there was light.” But 
when he would enlighten the chaos 
of corruption and error, it was not 
effected by the fiat of Omnipotence. 
A messenger was sent. The 
selected was not an angel, nor the 
highest of created intelligences; but 
the only begotten Son of God! He 
came not arrayed in the brightness of 
his Father’s glory, but in the humble 
form ofa servant! Not to pour uponan 
attentive and prostrate world the au- 
thoritative wisdom of the divine coun- 
sels; but to endure the contradiction . 
of sinners, and to seal his testimony 
with his own blood. 

The light which he shed upon us, 
prophets and kings had desired to 
see, and saw not. The truth which 
he attested, the wisest of former ages 
had inquired after without success. 
It bears, both in its intrinsic excel- 
lence, and in its effects, the “broad 
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seal of divinity;” and is worthy of the 
Messenger who brought it, and the 
blood by which it was sealed. 

Contemplate its inestimable value, 
in its influence upon the character, 
the enjoyments, and the final desti- 
ny of man. 

To the sinner, whose understand- 
ing ignorance and error have darken- 
ed, it comes like a light from heaven. 
The conscience, which repeated vio- 
jations have stupified, it awakens to 
remorse. The heart, filled with en- 
mity against God, it subdues into con- 
trition. And from lips which proud- 
ly inquired, “who is the Lord that I 
should obey him?” it extorts the lan- 
guage of the contrite soul, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” 

To the penitent, whose heart is 
smitten and withered like grass, un- 
der a sense of his iniquities, it points 
out “the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” It 
speaks peace to his conscience; it 
calins the tumult of his bosom, and 
enables him, with unutterable grati- 
tude and joy, to say, “though thou 
wast angry with me, thine anger is 
turned away, and thou comfortest 
me!” It makes all things new. New 
principles to govern; new affections 
to flourish; new objects to interest; 
and new hopes to animate. Enmi- 
ty against God gives place to filial 
love. The sordid bosom of avarice 
and envy expands with generosity 
and benevolence. Malignity and re- 
venge are softened into compassion 
and forgiveness. The feet, which 
were swift to do evil, are turned into 
the paths of peace. The happiness 
which was sought in vain in the plea- 
gures of sin, is found in the cultiva- 
tion of pious and kindly affections, 
and in the favour and communion of 
God. 

It is to the paths of the just, a shi- 
ning lamp, which gilds with hope, 
the darkest hour of his pilgrimage. 
Its steady light conducts him safely, 
through all the dangers that encom- 
pass his feet. It cheers the gloom 
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of the valley and shadow of death; 
and opens beyond the grave, the pros. 
pect of a bright and peaceful world, 
“where the wicked cease from trow 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Having this hope towards God, “he 
purifies himself, even as he is pure;” 
and, prepared for that consummation, 
he is admitted to “glory, honour and 
immortality.” 

Contemplate the value of that gos- 
pel, in its influence upon society. Its 
morality is at once most pure, and 
its motives most persuasive. Wher 
ever it has been purely preached, it 
has elevated the standard of morals, 
and immeasurably improved the con 
dition of society. Instances of vir 
tue, which once conferred an illus 
trious immortality, because they were 
rare, few are now so base, that under 
similar circumstances, they would not 
imitate, if not exceed them. Crimes, 
which once had among their votaries, 
not alone the dregs, but the ornaments 
of society, have now no existence in 
christendom; and not even a name; 
in the language of polite intercourse. 
Infants are no longer spurned from 
the maternal bosom, to perish under 
the broad cope of heaven, unwept and 
unregarded. The fairer part of our 
race, no longer, as under other reli- 
gions, the drudges of man’s indolence; 
the slaves of his passions, the victims 
of his caprice; are rescued from the 
vapid and degrading seclusion of the 
harem, and the blaze of the funeral 
pile, to polish and adorn society; to 
be the companions and friends of man; 
by their mild and persuasive influence 
to recall him to virtue; to solace his 
cares; to partake his enjoyments and 
to bless by her prudence, and virtues, 
the sacred asylum of his home. 

If the gospel has not fully imbued 
society with its spirit; if intemperance, 
injustice, and impiety, still deform 
and disorder it; we shall find the 
cause of this partial failure, not in the 
inefficiency of the gospel, asa means of 
reforming the world, but in the moral , 
agency and depravity of mankind. 
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The remedy provided, encounters an 
inveterate disease; and though it be 
prescribed by infinite wisdom, pride 
and unbelief may render it ineffectual. 

But the errors, which for long ages 
of darkness obscured its glory, are 
now vanishing away. Its influence 
increases with the reviving spirit of 
inquiry, and the progress of know- 
ledge; and we may look with confi- 
dent and exulting hope, to that con- 
summation, to which its principles 
tend, which it was intended to produce, 
and which the holy prophets have 
predicted; when it shall restrain the 
rapacity of the tyrant, and check the 
ferocity of the warrior, and repress the 
insolence of power, and break the rod 
of oppression, and bring down the 
high look of pride, and ennoble the 
spirit of the base, and raise the hum- 
ble out of the dust; when “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and 
alittle child shall lead them;” “when 
truth shall spring out of the earth, 
and righteousness shall look down 
from heaven;” “when the Lord shall 
comfort the waste places of Zion, and 
make her wilderness like Eden, and 
her desert like the garden of the Lord;” 
when “joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody.” 

We are now to consider thirdly, 
that in order to derive from them the 
spiritual and eternal advantages, they 
are calculated to afford, we must un- 
derstand them, believe them, and 
practise them. 

Man, surely, should listen when 
God speaks; should receive whatever 
he condescends to communicate; and 
should obey in all that he is pleased to 
enjoin. To do otherwise, is to frustrate 
his gracious purposes in relation to our- 
selves. It is to contemn his wisdom, 
to abuse his mercy, and to spurn the 
blessings of the life to come. 

1. In order to understand what 
God has revealed in the scriptures, 
we must read them diligently; for 
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much is to be learned, and life is 
short: attentively; as we would ex- 
amine the instrument which entitled 
us to a crown: jionately; as we 
would peruse the ment of a dear 
departed parent: reverently; as we 
would listen, if God, in the person of 
his Son, were visibly addressing us. 
They are our title deed to a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away. They 
are the legacy of him who loved, and 
gave himself a sacrifice for us. They 
are a treasury of divine wisdom, and 
the light of life. And yet there are 
those, «ho are so little curious of sa- 
cred knowledge, so little awed by the 
majesty of an heavenly Teacher, so 
little inquisitive as to what God hath 
spoken, so little concerned for the 
eternal safety of their souls, that if 
they deign to read them at all, it is 
seldom, casually, in detached portions, 
without recollection, and, consequent- 
ly, with little profit. In order to un- 
derstand them, we should bring to the 
study the love of truth. This is the 
virtue of noble minds, It is the asso- 
ciate of integrity, candour, and moral 
courage. It impels to the search, 
qualifies for the discovery, and insures 
the reception of truth. For him who 
loves truth, the sacred volume was 
written. He will see the wisdom of 
God in every page. Its words will 
be to him spirit and life. He will 
never turn elsewhere to find the ob- 
ject of his pursuit. On the other 
hand, he who hates the truth, does so 
through the influence of prejudice, 
which ignorance has riveted upon 
him; or of pride which truth would 
abase; or of passion which it would 
restrain; or of iniquity which it would 
expose; or of fears which he is anx- 
ious to repress. But from whatever 
cause it may proceed, his base affec- 
tion will first obscure, and then ex- 
tinguish the intellectual light. He 
will believe whatever may counte- 
nance his favourite prepossessions, or 
license his darling sin, or soothe his 
misgiving conscience; and he will en- 
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deavour to believe nothing more. He 
will read the scriptures in vain. He 
will see in them little else than doctrines 
to which he attaéhes no importance; 
mysteries that ict his reason; 
objections which he does not wish to 
see obviated; and enigmas of which 
he desires not the solution. They 
are to him a savour of death unto 
death. 

We should come to the study with 
humility. The revelation, which, to 
them who believe, is both “the wis- 
dom of God, and the power of God,” 
contains that which is humbling to 
the pride of human reason, because it 
baffles its comprehension. Not to 
pry into the secret things which be- 

g to God, to exact no other proof of 
that which is revealed, than “Thus 
saith the Lord!” To hold with un- 
prejudiced, and yet unshaken confi- 
dence, that primitive faith, which the 
profane have ridiculed, and the learn- 
ed affected to explode, requires no 
small degree both of the simplicity 
and humbleness of a little child. 
Hence it is, that truth is often hid 
from the wise and prudent, while it is 
revealed unto babes. 

One thing more, to our 
proficiency in the knowledge of the 
truth, is patience of investigation. It 
is not alone in science and philoso- 
phy, that the pursuit of truth is at- 
tended with difficulties. They are 
found in theol The same Being, 
who in the works of nature, opened a 
volume of instruction to invite the re- 
search of men, of which, they have 
spelled out a few only of the first 
pages; has opened a second in the 
volume of revelation. Like the for- 
mer, it contains its mysteries, may I 
not add, its paradoxes, which, in our 
present state of intellectual imperfec- 
tion, if they be not absolutely un- 
fathomable, can be successfully inves- 
tigated only by close, diligent, and 
continued application. The aids sup- 
plied by human learning and piety, 
are not to be despised; but above all, 
should we by earnest prayer, implore 
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of God a spiritual discernment anda 
willing faith. 
(To be concladed.) 


oS 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


ON THE MINISTRY AS A DIVINE 
INSTITUTION. 


- No. X. 
CHAPTER V. 
ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS. 


Tue form of church governmentis 
not a matter of mere speculation, but 
of fact; which can be decided by the 
testimony of the senses, as well as 
any other fact of antiquity. Persons 
living in the United States at this 
day, which is but half a century sub 
sequent to the Revolution, can most 
certainly testify to all ages to come, 
the form of government under which 
we have lived since that auspicious 
event. And it would be iust as rea 
sonable for future ages to doubt our 
evidence on the subject, as for us to 
call in question a matter of fact, of 
public notoriety, which existed in the 
time of the early Fathers and other 
Christian writers, and of which they 
were competent witnesses and report 
ers. These holy and venerable men 
could not possibly have been deceived 
themselves, nor could have had the 
smallest reason for wishing to deceive 
others. Their character and theit 
piety, their station in the church, and 
their sufierings and martyrdom, must 
secure their memory from the susp 
cion of falsifying facts. 

From the testimony of — 
men, it may be confidently 
that the Episcopal government of the 
Church existed in the earliest and 
purest ages of Christianity by apo® 
tolical appointment; and from the wrk 
tings of subsequent historians the fact 
is derived, that it is utterly impossible 
tc place our finger upon the of 
history and showing when, and w' 
episcopacy arose in the church, if it 
did not exist in the apostolic age. 
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The corruptions which had crept into 
the church, and led to the reforma- 
tion, can be distinctly traced to par- 
ticular periods; and if episcopacy was 
among the number of these, the time 
of its first appearance must be shown. 
Of the various forms of church 
government which at present are to 
be found in the christian world, epis- 
copacy alone can be traced up to the 
olic age; and not a solitary 
urch can be pointed out for 1500 
years after Christ, in which that form 
did not exist. The reformation in 
the 16th century, gave birth to as 
many forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, as of churches with various and 
distinctive doctrines. The reforma- 
tion in England having been effected 
by the Bishops, the primitive form of 
the ministry was — and the 
Bishops retained the authority which 
had legally been committed to them, 
to confer holy orders, and to continue 
the succession of their own order. 
The reformation on the continent of 
Europe, not having been made by 
the Bishops, a new order of things 
arose, which gave a different form to 
most of the continental churches: 
There were, however, some excep- 
tions. In some places, Bishops con- 
formed to the reformation, and con- 
tinued the episcopal succession, and 
the apostolical order of the ministry. 
The Lutheran church in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. continue at 
this day episcopal. The Waldenses 
were likewise episcopal, and so are 
the churches of the Unitas Fratrum. 
For 1500 years, episcopacy was 
transmitted, by regular succession, 
and its origin was unquestioned. No 
complaints were made against the spi- 
Titual government of Bishops, nor did 
the Reformers make it a charge against 
the Church of Rome. If it had not 
descended from the apostolical age, 
but had been introduced in aftertime 
for purposes of mere expedience, it 
must have had so powerful an influ- 
ence over the affairs of the Church, and 
the rights of the clergy, that cotempo- 
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rary historians would have handed 
down to posterity, the causes by which 
it was produced. The dispute be- 
tween the eastern and western Church- 
es about the keeping of Easter, and be- 
tween Stephen, Bishop of Rome, and 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A. D. 
256, about baptisms administered by 
heretics, and even matters of minor im- 
portance, have been faithfully trans- 
mitted down to our times; it is, there- 
fore, reasonable to conclude, that so 
important an occurrence as the change 
of Church government throughout the 
whole Christian world, would not, 
could not, have escaped the notice of 
historians. So important an innova- 
tion upon apostolic institution and 
primitive usage, as Episcopacy would 
have been if it had not been apostoli- 
cal, would certainly have found his- 
torianseto record the extraordinary 
fact. But no such record has been 
found, because no such fact existed. 
It is impossible to show a time, from 
the days of the apostles down to our 
own, when Episcopacy did not exist. 
It is in vain to assert that it arose from 
expediency, and not by apostolical 
appointment. It is as vain to say it 
arose with Porery, as it would be to 
say that, the Trinity is a doctrine in- 
vented by the Roman Church. It is 
in vain to assert, that when the num- 
ber of clergymen every where increa- 
sed, it became necessary to have a 
visible head for superintending the 
conduct and duties of the clergy, in 
every branch of the christian Church, 
and that the presbyters in every chris- 
tian nation, simultaneously, relin- 
quished to one of their own body, the 
power of ordination and confirmation, 
and placed him above all the rest 
in the spiritual government of the 
Church. If this were really true, 
some evidence of such an extraordi- 
nary circumstance would exist. But 
where is the book, and the page in 
which it is recorded by an ancient 
author of acknowledged repute and 
integrity? There is no such book. 


Not even an intimation of such an oc- 
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currence is to be found in Eusebius, 
the earliest ecclesiastical historian, 
who was made Bishop of Czesarea in 
Palestine, in 313. But much is to be 
found of the order of Bishops, as a 
distinct and superior ecclesiastical bo- 
dy, existing in all the great churches 
from the days of the apostles, down 
to his own. And even before this 
writer, we were told in the second 
century by Ireneus, “The apostolic 
tradition is present in every church. 
We can enumerate those who were 
constituted Bishops by the apostles in 
the churches, and their successors 
even tous.”* This holy martyr, most 
unquestionably must have known the 
form of government which had exist- 
ed in the christian Church, since the 
time of the apostles. He had been 
the disciple of St. Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who was the disciple of St. 
John the evangelist. Ireneus was 
made Bishop of Lyons, in France, on 
the martyrdom of Pothinus, and was 
beheaded, A. D. 202. 

Tertullian, a celebrated presbyter 
of Carthage, who belonged to the 
same century, challenges the heretics 
of his time, to “produce the originals 
of their churches, and show the order 
of their Bishops, so running down 
successively from the beginning, as 
that every first Bishop among them 
shall have had for his author and pre- 
decessor, some one of the apostles, or 
apostolical men, who continued with 
the apostles. For in this manner, 


* Lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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the apostolic churches bring dows 
their registers; as the church of Smyn 
na from Polycarp, placed there by 
St. John; the church of Rome from 
Clement, ordained by Peter; and % 
do the rest prove their apostolical 
origin, by exhibiting those who wer 
constituted their Bishops by the apos 
tles.””* 

It may be interesting, and perha 
useful, to the members of our Chureh 
who have not time to look into the 
writings of the early ecclesiastical his 
torians, to place before them some 
extracts from their writings, to show 
the primitive order of the church, as 
matter of recorded fact. The great 
churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alex 
andria and Rome, had Bishops placed 
in them by the Apostles, and the sue 
cession of that order has been caré 
fully preserved by ecclesiastical histe 
rians. I shall therefore give. the list 
of the first three, leaving the last, im 
which we are more particularly im 
terested, for a future number. The 
list is taken chiefly from the ecclesias 
tical histories of Eusebius Pamphy 
lius, Bishop of Czsarea, who died, 
A. D. 338; from Socrates Scholast- 
cus, of Constantinople, who flourish 
ed, A. D. 412, and continued Euse 
bius’ history down to A. D. 400; and 
from Evagrius Scholasticus, a noble 
man of Antioch, and one of the empe 
ror’s lieutenants, who brought the his 
tory down to his own time, 595 years 
after Christ. 


* Tertullian de preescript. cap. 32. 


BISHOPS OF JERUSALEM. 


St. James, called the bro-| John. 
ther of our Lord, chosen} Matthias. 
Bishop by the Apostles | Philip. 
Peter, James and John,|Sennecas. 
and suffered martyrdom, | Justus II. 
A. D. 63. Levi. 

Simeon Cleopas, our Lord's | Ephraim. 
cousin, and one of the 70 | Joseph. 
disciples, crucified A. D.| Judas. 
110, aged 320. 

Justus. 

Zacheus. 

Tobias. 

Benjamin. 


stock, 





The following are cob 
verted Gentiles: $ 

Marcus. 

Cassianus. 

Publius. 

Maximus. 

Julianus. 

Caius, who is likewise cal- 
ed Gratianus, 


These were all Christian | Symachus. 
Bishops of the Jewish | Caius II. 
and terminated | Julianus IT. 

with the last dispersion | Capito. 
of the Jews, A. D. 136. 





Maximus. 
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Macarius, who re- 
sented at the Council of 
Nice. 

Maximus, deposed by the: 
Arians. 

Cyrillus, an Arian, deposed. 

Herenius. 


Heraclius. 
Hilarius. 
Cyrillus, restored to his See. 


BISHOPS OF ANTIOCH, 
Vitalis. 


Eustathius, presented at 
Council of Nice, became 
an heretic, and was de- 


Eutalius, an Arian. 

Euphronius, do. 

Placitus, do. 

Stephen, do. 

Leontius, do. 

Eudoxius, a Syrian Bishop, 
into this See, but was 


1 posed. 

Anianus, exiled by the Ari- 
ans. 

Melettus deposed for main- 
taining the Nicene Creed 


Doretheus Paulinus, and 
Evagrius, successively 
chosen, but rejected by 
the Arians. 
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John. 

Nepos. 

Prayllius. 

Puzenalig present at the 
ncil of Ephesus. 

Anastasius. 


Martyrius. 
Salustius. 
Petes. 


Mellettus, restored. 
vianus. 

Porphyrinus. 

Alexander. 


Theodotus, 
John. 


Maximus. 

Murtyrius, 

Julianus. 

Basilius. 

Peter Cnapheus, heretic, 
deposed. 


Stephen. 

Calandio. 

Peter Cnapheus, restored. ‘ 
Palladius. 

Flavianus, deposed. 
Severus. 

Paulus. 

Euphrasius. 

Euphremius. 

Domaious 


Anastasius. 





Dorotheus. 


BISHOPS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Theonas. 


was at the coun- 








Gregorius. 


ban Basilicus, exiled, 
imotheus £lurus, recalled. 
deposed. 


referred to as an tatsvceting. nd i in- 
structive article. It has existed from nl pry he cin oi 
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a public liturgy, and public worship 
in the aanguage of the country. The 
Syrian ch derives its spiritual au- 
thority and form »f government, from 
Antioch, where the disciples of our 
Lord were first called christians. 
(Acts xi. 26.) The Syrian churches 
were not aware, until visited by Dr. 
Buchanan in 1806, that there were 
christian churches without episcopal 
orders. Under the fullest persuasion 
of the apostolical institution of their 
own church, they took it for granted, 
that all others must be like their own, 
and were surprised to learn that there 
were any constituted differently. 
When first discovered by Vasco 
de Gama, in 1503, there were about 
an hundred christian churches on the 
coast of Malabar. These were en- 
tirely unknown to Europeans, and 
had never had any communication 
with the churches in the west. They 


knew nothing of christianity as it ex- 


isted in other parts of the world, and 
had never heard of the pope, or 
church of Rome. “These churches,” 
said the Portuguese, “belong to the 
Pope.” “Who -is the Pope,” said 
the natives, “we never heard of him.” 
“The European priests were yet more 
alarmed, when they found that these 
Hindu christians maintained the order 
and discipline of a regular church un- 
der Episcopal jurisdiction; and that 
for 1300 years they had enjoyed a 
succession of Bishops, appointed by 
the patriarch of Antioch. When the 
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convened a synod at one of the Syrian 
churches called Diamper, near Co- 
chin, at which the Romish Archbi- 
shop, ‘Menezes presided. At. this 
pr me a synod, 150 of the Syrian 
clergy pagreeest . They were accu 

following practices and 
pues “That they had married 
wives; that they owned but two sa- 
craments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; that they neither invoked 
saints nor worshipped images, nor 


believed in purgatory: and that they » 


had no other orders or names of 
nity in the church, than Bishop, Priest 
and beacon.” These tenets they 
were called on to abjure, or to suffer 
suspension from all church benefices. 
It was also decreed, that all the Syrian 
books on ecclesiastical subjects, that 
could be found, should be burned; 
“in order,” said the Inquisitors, “that 
no pretended apostolical monuments 
may remain.” 

“The churches on the sea-coast 
were thus compelled to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope: but they 
py to ee ieyin Latin, and insisted 

r own language and 
lit. is point, they said they 
would ‘only give up with their lives. 
The Pope compromised with them: 
Menezes purged their liturgy of its 
errors: and they retain their Syriac 
language, and have a Syriac coon 
unto this day. These are called 
Syro-Roman churches, and are prin- 

on the sea-coast. 


power of the Portuguese became suffi- 


cient for their ‘purpose, they invaded 
these tranqail churches, seized some 
of the clergy, and devoted them to 
the death of heretics. Then the in- 
habitants heard for the first time that 
there was a place called the I 
tion; and that its fires had been fanely 
lighted at Goa, near their own land. 
But the Portuguese finding that the 
were resolute in defending 
their ancient faith, began to try more 
conciliatory measures. They seized 
the Syrian Bishop, Mar Joseph, and 
sent ‘him prisoner to Lisbon; and then 


the earliest ages of christianity 
sessing the three orders of the + ong 
try, a precomposed liturgy, and using 

* Buchanan’s Works, pp. 70, 71. Ed 
New York, 1812. 
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their vernacular language in public 
worship, give it a great affinity to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and 
cannot fail deeply to interest all who 
prefer fact to speculation, and primi- 
usage to modern innovation. 
A PARISH MINISTER. 


—>— 


We publish with more than ordi- 
nary pleasure, the following essay 


_ ffom our correspondent X.; to whom 


the Gospel Messenger has, on for- 
mer occasions, been indebted. Enter- 
taining the opinion, that he is a young 
man recently admitted to Deacon’s 
orders, we cannot but cherish the 
hope that, governed by the excellent 
principles here developed, and de- 


pending upon the divine grace re- 
ferred to, his ministry may be happy 
and successful, and that showing forth 
the beauty of truth “not only with 


the lips, but in the life,” he may save 
himself and those who hear ‘him. 
We have great satisfaction, also, in 
regarding this essay as evidence that 
at our Theological Seminary, (with 
which the solicitude and the high 
expectations of piety are so naturally 
involved) the understanding is not cul- 
tivated in any degree, which would 
interfere with the more important 
culture of the pious affections; and 
that the candidates for the sacred 
office, will there lay the foundation 
of good habits, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and be at once improved in 
mind and in heart. . 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


THE DANGERS OF THE CLERICAL 
OFFICE. 


‘A priest,” says St. Chrysos- 


tome, to aspire to a purity 
above that of other men, answering 
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to that of angels.” Some cry out 
that it is unreasonable and unjust to 
demand so much from him who offi- 
ciates in sacred things; since he has 
like passions, and is exposed to like 
temptations with other men. The de- 
mand notwithstanding, is just, though 
it may be, and often is, carried to an 
extreme. It is no unreasonable thing, 
for instance, to expect a higher know- 
ledge of the divine word from him 
who undertakes to interpret it; a grea- 
ter sensibility to its saving truths 
from him who is constantly engaged 
in impressing them upon the heart 
and conscience; a deeper conviction 
of the importance of salvation, and 
of the danger of losing it from him 
who preaches them; and a greater 
deadness to the world from the im- 
mediate servant of Him. who over- 
came its temptations. Moreover, it 
is natural to conclude that the faithful 
minister of Christ is vouchsafed more 
abundant supplies of grace, as his duty 
is greater, and needs more for its per- 
formance; therefore ‘it is ieeumel eb 
require that he should “go on to per- 
fection,” that is, that he should ap- 
proach nearer to that summit =t which 
we are all instructed to aim. But, as 
has been remarked, we may go to an 
extreme in this matter, and require 
too much. Itis certain that the cleri- 
cal office has dangers peculiar to it- 
self, as well as many common to other 
conditions of life. These we ought 
diligently to search out, that being 
JSorewarned of the evil, we may be 
forewarned against it by the aid of 
reflection and grace. Some of them 
I will now endeaveur to point out. 

1. There is some danger»that a 
clergyman may forget that he should 
himself be a living example of what 
he teaches. It is very possible for 
a man to instrucf others well, without 
himself imbibing the spirit of his in- 
structions. While we preach salva- 
tion to others, we may ourselves be 
cast away. This is an awful con- 
sideration, which should ever dwell 
upon our minds while preparing our- 
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selves for ministerial duties. Let the 
student then, while he labours to find 
the most impressive and prevailing 
motives, earnestly strive to apply 
them to his own heart. While enga- 
gee for the eternal welfare of others, 
him never lose sight of his own. 

To his own master, every man must 
stand or fall. And if the common 
christian who believeth not, shall be 
condemned, surely he who believeth 
not when he has the word of God 
daily in his hands, and its precepts ia 
his mouth, shall be worthy of much 
greater punishment. When, there- 
fore, in the course of his reading, he 
meets with a forcible passage or a 
remark, let him not content him- 

self with saying “this will serve well 
to enforce upon the people,” and then 
straightway /ay it up for that pur- 
pose; but let him first enforce it upon 
himself, imprint it upen his own 
heart, and show the fruits of it in his 
life, and then he will be prepared for 
the only genuine kind of preaching, 


pe ere ge oe 


2. There is danger that a clergy- 
man may fall into spiritual pride, by 
compar:ag his religious attainments 
with those of his people, and felicitat- 
ing himself on his apparent superiori- 
ty. As H. More remarks in another 
case, “He may feel a secret compla- 
cency in observing how far his prin- 
ciples rise above theirs, instead of an 
humbling conviction of how far his 
own fall below the requisitions of the 

i.” He may very probably 

ve more religious information than 
his people, as his attention has been 
more directed to such matters. He 
may be.more regular in his devotions, 
more fervent and serious in his de- 
ment, since it is the business of 

is life to form and culivate such 
habits. But it is possible for all this 
to be, and yet for him, in a religious 
point of view, to be inferior to many 
of the — of his people. God 
requires ility; an humble prostra- 
tion of the heart before him; he judges 
not according to appearance, 


righteousl;. The clergyman should 
remember, that he is “set as a ci 
Sager mrt a no 

guide should of course 
acquainted with the way, 
who are gui He should seek for 


nished by his erring fellow mortals; 
He must resort to the word of 
and seek from the spirit of truth those 
divine graces which he is to shed on 
them who see and hear. His Saviour 
himself has furnished him “an exam 
ple that he should walk in his steps?” 
and if he strays elsewhere, the blind 
leader, as well as the blind must im 
evitably fall into the ditch. 
3. There is danger that a clergy 
man may attribute the spiritual im 
difference which he sometimes feels 
to the opposition er stupidity of his 
people, and thus endeavour to excuse 
what should fill him with shame and 
contrition. There are, in general, 
few in a congregation, who have 
“their wane th laid up in heaven,” 
They are either busy in i 
means for’ the support of their fam 
lies, or in advancing their individual 
interest, or in satisfying their appe 
tites while life continues. Hence the 
one thing needful seldom occupies 
their ts, and they are disposed 
to slight all attempts to press it 
them. Besides, the subject is dism 
greeable, as tHey are assured that they 
cannot serve God and mammon, re 
ligion and the world. All these difi- 
culties should engage the previous 
rane y of him who would devote 
imself to “calling men to repent 
ance.” He should arm himself with 
strong confidence in that Saviour who 
has promised to be with him, and 
who by his grace can melt the most 
obdurate heart. Let him do his 
faithfully, conscientiously, and 
gently, and humbly leave the result 
to God. Paul may plant, and Apok 
los water, but it is God alone who 
iweth the increase. Let him take 
that it is not pride which reigns 


but in his bosom, ar resentment for the 
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slight offered to his talents and his 
labours; remembering that “the man 
of God must not strive,” but be 
meek, gentle, unassuming, as one who 
isaccountable unto God. Son of man, 
be not deceived! the soul which pe- 


rishes through thy neglect, will testi- 
fy against thee at the throne of God. 
beak > thyself; and plead not the 
infatuation of others in extenuation of 
thine own. 

“4. There is danger that a clergy- 
man may be led to sacrifice princi- 
ple to feeling; and an approving 
conscience to the desire of populari- 
ty: It is certainly his duty to make 
himself, as far as possible, acceptable 
toall his parishioners; in doing so, he 
only imitates the example of St. Paul, 
who “made himself all things to all 
men.” But let him take heed that 
he does not abuse that principle of the 

, and make it a’cloak for his 

rn inclinations. It is the place of 
minister, not to fallin with popu- 

lar prejudices, but to counteract and 
destroy them. He is to set the tone 
of thinking on religious subjects, as 
as he can, to make the bible the 
standard of. his conduct, and the 
groundwork of his admonitions, and 
thus extend its influence to the utmost. 
And unless this is done, the preacher 
falls short of his duty: and however 
he may be extolled by the admirers 
of smooth things, let him remember 
that he is to be judged by Him, who 
“knoweth the secrets of the heart,” 
and who will take vengeance on all 


who pervert or corrupt his law. 

it xX. 
—_ 

‘To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


ON. THE BIBLES OF BIBLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Berone I proceed to the object I 

more immediately in view in 

this communication, | will 

briefly remark that, I am one of those 

who see no great cause of alarm to 

the friends of ical piety, in the 

distribution of the Bible with the 
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comments of different christian deno~ 
minations. [am not willing to allow, 
that I undersffind the Scriptures less, 
to any saving purpose, because I have 
studied them with the aid of a learned 
and judicious Commentator. This, 
however, I will leave to the decision 
of divines, who are more conversant 
with the subject. But for my own 
part, I cannot perceive any greater 
danger to be likely to arise from dis- 
tributing Bibles with the comments of 
different christian denominations, 
than there is in different denomina- 
tions preaching the peculiar doctrines 
of their respective Churches. If one 
be wrong, the other cannot be right. 
The Missionaries of most, if not of 
all, protestant denominations, distri- 
bute the Bible “without note or com- 
ment,” and when opportunity offers, 
give an oral comment on some text, 
as it is understood by the Church to 
which they severally belong. No ob- 


“jection, that [ ‘can see, can possibly 


be urged against this universal prac- 
tice; nor can I see any greater objec- 
tion, as to principle, in giving a print- 
ed, than in giving an oral explanation 
of the Bible. If it be with the amia- 


characteristic differences, (and which, 
by the by, I conceive is not likely to 
happen without a new revelation, )}— 
that we are called upon to distribute 
the Bible, “without note or com- 
ment,” I must confess it does not ap- 
pear to me to be of so much import- 
ance as giving to the unlearnes the 
word of truth in the way in which it 
will be most read‘ly understood, and 
practically useful. This appears to 
me to be a paramount obligation, vi- 
tally important to the everlasting hap- 
piness of man. No one, I presume, 
will venture to declare, that it matters 
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even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” (Eph. iv. 49.) And the 
same Apostle'writing to the Corinthi- 
an converts, reprehends them in these 
words: “How is it, then, brethren? 
When ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath 
an interpretation. Let all things be 
done unto edifying.” (1 Cor. xiv. 
26.) Then ifit bea matter of vital 
importance, that we draw right infer- 
ences from the Scriptures, as the Spi- 
rit of Truth intended, we should en- 
deavour to place the subject rightly 
before those, who are not able to 
draw right inferences for themselves. 
Christianity is a system at unity with 
itself. If, therefore, the object be to 
give instruction in the divine law, it 
must be so explained, that the unlet- 
tered, and the ignorant in spiritual 
things, may understand it aright. If 
I, for example, were asked, why we 
are baptised “in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holv 
Ghost?” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) I would 
place in the hands of the inquirer, the 
following commentary on the text: 
“Baptism,” says Dr. Clarke, “pro- 
perly speaking, whether administered 
by dipping or sprinkling, signifies a 
full and eternal consecration of the 
person to the service and honour of 
that Being in whose name it is admi- 
nistered; but this consecration can 
never be made to a creature; there- 
fore, the Father, and the Son, and 
the -Holy Spirit, are not creatures. 
Again, baptism is not made in the 
name of a quality or attribute of the 
Divine Nature; therefore, the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
not qualities or attributes of the Di- 
vine Nature. The orthodox, as they 
are termed, have generally considered 
this text a detisive proof of the doc- 
trine of the H@y Trinity: and what 
else can they draw from it? Is it 
possible for words to convey a plainer 
sense than these do? And do they 
not direct every Reader to consider 


[April 
the Father, the Son, and the 


Spirit, as three distinct 
Now let me ask; would it be proper 
to withhold these remarks from the 
inquirer, and leave him to draw hig 
own inferences, merely because some 
persons will be found who deny thé 
doctrine of the Trinity? But ‘this 
doctrine is nevertheless true, whether 
some sects may deny it or not; and @ 
knowledge of the fact is of infinite 
importance to a living faith in the 
atonement of the Redeemer. ” 
It does not appear to me to be n@ 
cessary, that every denomination 
should circulate the same “note of 
comment;” but that each should dis 
tribute such as they approve, as each 
now send their own Missionaries to 
preach the Gospel and explain the 
Scriptures, as their own churches um 
derstand them. And I am willing t 
believe, that as much harmony would 
be preserved by distributing varying 
commentators, as by preaching 
ous doctrines. We do not perceivé 
any breach of social harmony, or lace 
ration of christian feeling and charity, 
when preachers comment upon theif 
texts according to the different tenets 
of their respective denominations, 
and as each believes, in conformity 
with divine revelation. Then 
should we fear to distribute in p 
what we claim the right of preachi 
from the pulpit? Suppose, by way 
of illustrating the subject, that © 
should present a family with Mant & 
D’Oyly’s Family Bible, and that 
some one else should present to ano 
ther family, Dr. Clarke’s, Dr. 
Dr. Gill’s, or any other pious 
mentary, would any one be willing 
to believe, that the persons, receivi 
either of these works, would 
rily become more ignorant of thé 
scope and use of the Scriptures; be 
less impressed with a sense of religi 
ous duties; be less the subjects of 


* I did not select this passage as the 
best commentary on the text, but because 
Dr. Clarke's work was at hand for and- 
ther purpose. 
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vine, grace, and less willing to ac- 
the necessity of obedience 
tothe moral law, than they would if 
they had received a Bible “without 
note or comment?”* It would be 
contrary to common sense, and daily 
experience, to say that they would. 
Having made these remarks, I will 
now proceed to my original object. 
The fear of explaining the Scriptures 
in favour of one denomination rather 
than of another, has led them all into 
error. If we profess to give the peo- 
ple the Scriptures, it is most unques- 
tionably our duty to give them “all 
the counsel of God,” (Acts xx. 27,) 
and not a mutilated part. I must 
here be permitted to inquire, what is 
really meant by the word of God? Is 
isnot that word which is revealed to 
usin the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments? Then the ques- 
tion will arise, do the copies of the 
Bible distributed by the Bible Insti- 
ions of Episcopalians, as well as 
others, contain this word as it was 
translated from the original text by 
authority, and therefore distinguished 
as the common authorized version? 
It appears to me that they do not. 
The common authorized version is 
where understood to mean, the 
vession with marginal readings as it 
came out of the hands of the learned 
anslators, appointed by King James 
Give this version to the people in 
God’s name, and pray for his blessing 
‘upon the gift; but do not cut off the 
inal readings, which are often- 
better translations of the origi- 
nal than the text, and are therefore 
in parts of the Scriptures: nor 
omit the marginal references to pa- 
passages, which serve to show 
places where the same, or similar 
words, or expressions are used, and 


* Lhave not given this illustration with 
Aview to the icular commentaries to 
be used, but merely to show the principle 
+> -mmeae for; for I presume much r 

and commen’s,” would be found 


tafficient for the purpose contemplated. 
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likewise serve, in some measure, to 
explain the text. These references 
serve as a concordance to the Bible, 
and. cannot, by any means, be consi- 
dered as “notes or comments” upon 
the text. 

A very learned commentator, who 
is not ag Episcopalian, remarks: 
“that the marginal readings in our 
authorized translation, are essential 
to the integrity of the version itself, 
I scruple not to assert; and they are 
of so much importance as to be in 
several instances preferable to the 
textual readings themselves. Our 
conscientious translators, not being 
able, in several cases to determine 
which of two meanings borne by a 
word, or which of two words found 
in different copies, should be admit- 
ted inte the text, adopted the mea- 
sure of receiving both, placing one in 
the margin and the other in the text; 
thus leaving the reader at liberty to 
adopt either, both of which, in their 
apprehension, stood nearly -on_ the 
same authority. On this very ac- 
count, the marginal readings are 
essential to our version; and I have 
found on collating many of them with 
the originals, that those in the margin 
are to be preferred to those in the 
text, in the proportion of at least 
eight to ten.”* 

As an example of the marginal 
readings, I will briefly refer to a few 


passages: 

Matt. xxviii. 19. “Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations.” _ In the mar- 
gin we find instead of teach, these 
words: “make disciples, or, chris- 
tians;” whichis the true meaning of 
the original, matheteusate. 

Matt. xxv. 8. “For our lamps are 
gone out.” In the margin we read 
going out, which is the translation of 
sbennuntai 


1 Cor. xi. 29. Krima_ is rendered 
damnation in the text, but more cor- 
rectly in the margin, judgement. 

* Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment. Preface, 
p. xxv. Am. Ed. 
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Col. i. 25. “To fulfil the word,of 
God.”’. In the margin plerosai ton 
logon tou Theou, is translated “fully 
to — the word of God.” 

hese few examples will be suffi- 
cient to show the importance of the 
marginal readings. : 

As an.example of the usefulness of 
marginal references, I will quote but 
a few passages. 

Matt. xxvii. 29. We find that the 
Saviour of the world was cruelly moc- 
ked and despised. By referring to 
the margin, we find Isa. liii. 3, quoted 
as the prophecy which was fulfilled. 

In the 30th verse we find the Re- 
deemer spit upon and smote by his 
ruthless enemies; and the margin, by 
referring to Isa. |. 6, shows us that 
these cruelties were foretold by the 
prophet, 745 years before they came 


to pass. 
And here, by the way, I may fur- 
ther observe, that the date of any 
transaction from the creation of the 
ld, <iown to the closing of the 
of. scri » cannot be dis- 
covered by the bibies which are dis- 
tributed by bible institutions; but can 
immediately be seen in the common 


version. 

In the 34th verse of the same chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, it is stated, that 
vinegar and gall were given to the 
Saviour just before he was crucified; 
and by looking at the margin, we 
find that this was likewise predicted, 
in Ps. xix. 21. 

At the 36th verse it is stated, that 
they cast lots for his vesture; which 
was foretold, according to the mar- 
gin, Ps. xxii. 18. 

These references serve to show, 
conclusively, the fulfilment of the 

ies relating to the Messiah 

in Jesus Christ, and in none other 
that ever came into the world. I 
therefore conceive it to be an object 
of great importance, to preserve the 
i in the bibles 
,which. we distribute; at least, if we 
‘are really desirous of making the 


[April 
people acquainted with the whole 
word of God.* 
* Now, Mess. Editors, permit met 
ask, whether, it is not our duty @ 
e aps prog ians, to distribute that 
thon the common authorized = 
sion of the scriptures, which has been 
declared by the General Convention 
of 1823, to be the standard copy.of 
the Bible; viz. Eyre and. Strahan’s 
edition of 1812? And whether, a 
they have declared the common aw 
thorized version with its marginal 
readings and references, to be the 
standard. Bible of our Church, we 
have a canonical right to distribute 
any other? It appears to me, that if 
copies of this edition are not to be 
obtained, and if no edition for distri 
bution has, as yet, been printed ia 
the U. S. we ought to prefer the ed 
tions from the Oxford University 
ress, as the most accurate. So hi 
ly important is the accuracy of 
scriptures deemed by our Church, that 
the Convention of 1823, passed a c 
non authorizing “the Bishop in 
state or diocess, or where there is t 
Bishop, the Standing Committee, 
appoint, from time to time, 
suitable person or persons, to com 
re-and correct all new editions of 
the Bible by the standard edition, 
agreed upon by the General Con 
tion. And a certificate of their 
ing been so compared and correc 
shall be published with said : 
The same Convention likewise pas® 
ed a resolution, recommending ever 
future General Convention, to 
point a Committee, to whom 
errors as may be discovered in 
new edition of the Bible, may 


communicated, in order to their com 


rection.? + 

* See on this subject a small Catechism, 
designed chiefly for Sunday Schools, 
entitled “The evidence from Pro > 


for the truth of Christianity, and the Dr . 


vinity of Christ; in a course of Catecheti- 
cal ;” &c. by Dr. Dalcho, 
Charleston, 1820, 

+ See Journal of Gen. Con. of 1823, 
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© 'From all the circumstances stated, 
it does not appear to me to be a mat- 
ter of indifference what edition of 
the Bible we distribute, or that too 
much attention can be bestowed u 
this highly important subject. And 
T would, in concluding, ask, whether 
it is not the duty of every episcopal 
institution which distributes Bibles, 
to procure an edition of the standard 
copy of the sacred volume? 
CONSISTENCY. 


—>—— 
EASTER. 


"On this subject, with which the 
thoughts of our friends are naturally 
occupied at this time, few have writ- 
ten so interestingly as Bishop Horne. 
Weare sure that the following extracts 
from his sermons will be acceptable 
to every pious reader. 


- Our meditations, for this week 

» have been employed on the sor- 
rows and sufferings of the Son of 
God, undergone for the sins of the 
world. We have viewed him sold, 
betrayed, denied, mocked, scourged, 
reviled, and evil entreated, crowned 
with thorns, and nailed to the cross; 
from thence taken down, and laid in 
the grave, as a man that had been 
‘Tong dead; a large stone placed at the 
mouth of the sepulchre, properly seal- 
ed, and the watch carefully set. Dur- 
ing the solemn commemoration of 
those days, in which the bridegroom 
was thus taken away, the mirth of 
tabrets hath ceased, and the noise of 
them that rejoice hath given place to 
penitential accents of grief and lam- 
entation. For a little season, even 
the sacred music of the church hath 
not been heard; but her harp also, 
like that of holy Job, “hath been 
tuned to mourning, and her organ 
into the voice of them that weep;” 


. 67. 101. Gospel Messenger, Vol. I. 
p. 123. 
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(Job, xxx. 31.) while either, with one 
of the Maries, she hath stood under 
the cross, or watched, with the other, 
at the grave of her Lord. 

But as a woman, who in her tra- 
vail hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come, yet afterward remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man 
is born into the world; with such un- 
feigned exultation do we on this day 
celebrate the second birth of the holy 
Jesus, from the tomb; by which he 
realized to his desponding disciples, 
in a peculiar manner, one of his own 
beatitudes; “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted!” 
Blessed are they who have motirned 
for the death of Christ, and the sins 
which occasioned it; for they are the 
persons who will be comforted by 
the tidings of his resurrection; their 
sorrow will indeed be turned into joy, 
when they hear that their warfare is 
accomplished, that their iniquity is 
pardoned; since he who died for their 
sins, is risen again for their justifica- 
tion. Deservedly, therefore, hath 
this ever been esteemed the queen of 
festivals, worthy to give laws to the 
rest, to appear at the head of the holy 
band, crowned with everlasting joy, 
and hailed with incessant hallelyjahs. 
For now it well becometh us to obey 
that injunction, issued of old from the 
Lord, by his prophet Isaiah; “Sing, O 
ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it; shout, ye lower parts of the earth, 
break forth into singing, ye moun- 
tains, O forest and every tree therein; 
for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, 
and glorified himself in Israel.” (Isa. 
xliv. 23.) Let songs of praise, there- 
fore, fill the heavens, from the com- 
forted spirits of just men made per- 
fect, of patriarchs, and prophets, and 
saints, upon this triumph of their God 
whom they waited for. Let the in- 
habitants of the earth diffuse in loud 
acclamations the glorious name of the 
mighty Conqueror, who by his resur- 
rection, hath procured and given an. 
earnest of their own. Let mount 
Sion and all her sister churches break 

15 
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forth into singing, and utter the prai- 
ses of him who hath delivered them 
from the curse of the law, and from 
the guilt of sin, and from the power 
of the second death, as well as from 
the dominion of the first. Let the 
Gentile world, and every tree of 
righteousness planted therein, burst 
out into fruits of praise and thanks- 
giving for this great manifestation of 
the power and glory of God in the 
redemption of our nature from the 
grave. Such be the joy produced in 
heaven and in earth, among angels 
and men, Jews and Gentiles, by the 
tidings of this day, “The Lord is ris- 
en indeed.” 

If, therefore, the patriarchs, the 
law, and the prophets; if heaven and 
earth; if angels from above, and the 
dead from beneath; if the appearan- 
ces of Christ himself on earth and 
from heaven; if the Spirit of truth 
with all his gifts and graces; if the 
miracles of apostles, the lives of 
the saints, the sufferings of confessors, 
and the deaths of martyrs; if the con- 
version of the world to the faith of 
a crucified Saviour, without power, 
wealth, or learning; if the church, 
with the antiquity, universality, and 
consent of her institutions and servi- 
ces for above seventeen centuries, 
from the day on which Christ was 
first seen by the eleven after his re- 
surrection, to this hour in which we 
are now assembled for the commemo- 
ration of it; and lastly, if the objec- 
tions of the adversary establishing 
the truth which they were intended 
to subvert; that is to say, in one 
word, if all the evidence which God 
can give, or man receive, be sufficient 
to prove a matter of fact; then may 
we evermore rejoice, and evermore 
let us therefore rejoice, in all the glo- 
rious consequences of the ition 
“the Lord is risen indeed. 

And were not the book of nature, 
as well as that of grace, become a 
sealed book, what man that ever tra- 
velled with the earth through the vi- 
cissitudes of a year, could deny a 
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resurrection? Ask the furrows of the 
field, and they shall tell thee. Fog 
“except a corn of wheat fall into. the 
ground, and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,” 
The parts of the seed cannot spri 
afresh till they have been first di 
ved. It is true, the husbandmay 
soweth only bare grain; but it arises 
“clothed upon” with a beautiful ver. 
dure. And “if God so clothe 
the grass of the field,’ how much 
more shall he clothe your mortal bo 
dies with a glorious immortality, 0 
ye of little faith? But why need we 
take the compass of a year? Ev 
twenty-four hours there is a se 
in nature, of man’s death and resur- 
rection. Every evening, the da 
with its works, dies into darkness 
the shadow of death. All colous 
fade, all beauty vanishes, all labour 
and motion cease, and every creature, 
veiled in darkness, mourns, in solema 
silence, the interment of the world, 
Who would not say, “it is dead, it 
shall not rise!” Yet wait only a 
few hours, in faith and patience, and 
this dead and entombed earth, 
the agency of heaven upon it, 
burst asunder the bars of that sepuk 
chral darkness, in which it was im 
prisoned, and “arise and be enli 
tened, and its light shall come; 
day-spring from on high shall visit * 
and destroy the covering cast over 
people,” and array universal nature 
with a robe of glory and beauty, rais- 
ing those that sleep, to behold them 
selves and the world from 
darkness to light, and calling them 
up to give glory to God think 
of the resurrection. Happy ace Se 
who make this use of it. God 
help them, when that morning ap 

areth, of which every morning 

to them a blessed prelude; to 

such, day unto day uttereth the word 
of the everlasting gospel, and night 
unto night showeth the knowledge of 
salvation. They understand how 
“the heavens declare the glory of 
God” in the felicity of his chosen, and 
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approaching ification. Nothi 
earthly can fully represent that whic 
is changed from earthly to heavenly, 
of the celestial is one, 

lory of the terrestrial is an- 
There is one glory of the 
ariother glory of the moon, 
r glory of the stars; for 
differeth from another star 
So also is the resurrection 
d.” ‘There is one glory 
Sun of Righteousness, an- 
glory of the moon, his church, 
ing in the brightness she receives 
from him, and another glory of the 
stars, his saints; for here also one 
differeth from another star in glory. 
All stand in their order, in shining 
Circles, round the throne of the Sun. 
There these morning stars sing to- 
gether unto the Lord a new song, 
and all the sons of God, even the chil- 
dren of the resurrection, shout for joy; 

they rest not day nor night, mak- 
ing one sound to be heard through all 
the heavenly courts—Holy, holy, ho- 
ly, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come! Heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory. Glory 
be to thee, O Lord, Most High! 


8F 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 
ON FAMILY PRAYER. 


As Family Worship is a duty we 
owe to our Creator for the blessings 
we collectively and individually en- 

, and a becoming service for im- 

divine grace on ourselves and 
Our concerns, it cannot, too often, be 
brought to the view of Parents. Fa- 
ld must appear to every 

and reflecting mind, to be a 
duty essential to the christian charac- 
ter; a duty which cannot be neglect- 
ed without lessening our respect for 
the greatest and best of Beings, wan- 


“tonly risking his displeasure, and our 


own happiness in time and eternity. 
Can we picture to our minds a more 
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deplorable condition, than a family 
living “as without God in this world?” 
Is there a family, having the smallest 
claim to the christian character, that 
can say, they need not, either in their 
persons or affairs, the guidance, the 
blessing, and the protection of a gra- 
cious and over-ruling Providence? 
And is it not reasonable to believe, 
that, where God is more immediately 
present with a family which “call up- 
on his name,” that it will be for their 
spiritual good? Has not Christ, then, 
most expressly, and most graciously 
declared, that “where two or three 
are gathered er in his name, 
there he will be in the midst of them?” 
(Matt. xviii. 20.) He will be present 
by his Spirit and his grace; he will 
hear their prayers and their supplica- 
tions, and if it be for their good, and 
for the honour and glory of his king- 
dom, he will present them to the Fa- 
ther with his own prevailing interces- 
sion and mediation. 

The declaration of our blessed Sa- 
viour to his iples, demands the 
attention of his followers. “If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing any thing that shall ask, 
it shall be done for of my 
Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. 
xviii. 19.) But if families do not 
“agree as touching any thing” in 
prayer; and if they do not unitedly 
ask for prosperity and grace, it cer- 
tainly is not reasonable to expect they 
will be bestowed. Let all such fami- 
lies as are living without family reli- 
gion, call to mind the awful denuncia- 
tion of 


Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, 
Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
London. 

“ laws of God make every 
head of a family answerable for the 
conduct of his household, so far as he 
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has the means of watching and con- 
trolling it; and it is unreasonable to 
suppose, that the responsibleness 
which is attached to him in things of 
inferior moment, should lose its force 
in the most important object of all, 
the religious principles and conduct 
of his children and servants. There 
is a certain legitimate authority vested 
in every master of a family, the pro- 

r exercise of which is a duty which 
he owes to society and to God: it is 
sanctioned not only by the enact- 
ments of human laws, but by the 
most express directions of the inspir- 
ed preachers of the Gospel. This 
duty assumes a more sacred complex- 
ion, when it is considered as affording 
him the means of promoting the 
growth of true religion, and forward- 
ing the salvation of souls. A heavy 


load of guilt lies on that christian, be 
his station what it may, who suffers 
a soul to perish by his wilful neglect: 
and our religious duties are so inti- 
maiely and inseparably blended with 


the relations of social and domestic 
life, that it is impossible for us to fulfil 
the latter, as we ouglit, without some 
consideration of the effects which our 
conduct may produce upon the reli- 
gious state of those with whom we are 
connected. He that provideth not for 
his own, says the apostle, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, 
hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel. Surely if this be true 
of a provision for the bodily wants of 
those who depend upon us for support, 
it cannot be less applicable to their 
spiritual necessities, to all their means 
and opportunities, of religious im- 
rovement. 

“With regard to our children, I 
need not say a word, to prove the 
obligation, which binds us to bring 
them up by every possible means, in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; to form them to early habits 
of piety and devotion; to make them 
betimes acquainted with God. If we 
know not what religion is ourselves, 
our natural affection will inspire us 


On Family Prayer. 


[April, 
with an earnest wish to make our 
children walk in her ways. With 
regard to our servants; as we look to 
them for honesty, sobriety, diligence 
and gratitude, it is our duty to set be- 
fore them the only motives which, 
can effectually influence them to the 
exercise of t virtues; to make 
them, as far as we can, sincere and 
serious Christians; and to lay the 
foundations of obedience in faith 
piety. There are no other ties, whi 
can be relied upon to bind the com 
sciences of men, than those which 
are supplied by religion; and if we 
are deceived and wronged by those, 
whom we have never taught to ree 
pect the only certain inducements to 
truth and honesty, a great part of the 
blame will surely rest upon ourselves, 
“But the Christian is actuated by 
higher and purer motives, than a re 
gard to his own personal advantages, 
It is his duty to embrace every con 
venient opportunity of promoting the 
growth of true religion, and of making 
men better christians. In his own 
family and household he has advan: 
tages for this work, which no other 
person, not even a minister of the 
gospel, can possess; he has the means 
of affording that assistance to his chil 
dren and servants, in the business of 
religion, which they cannot readily 
procure from any other quarter. It 
is in his power, and therefore it must 
be his duty, his sacred, solemn duty, 
to set his household forward in the 
way to heaven. Every Christian 
ought to be the head and guide of the 
church in his own house; to ins 
admonish, and encourage all its im 
mates to the zealous performance of 
the common work which they have 
to do for Him, who is the Lord and 
Master of them all. O what a bles» 
ed thing would it be, for this Chris 
tian country, if this principle wez 
acted up io, and every family were 
made a seminary of religious princi 
and habits! The bitter waters 
which mingle themselves too plenti- 
fully in the stream of human life would 
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then be sweetened at their source; 
the Word of the Lord would have 
free course and be glorified. Again 
I repeat it, that every father and 
master of a family ought to be a prea- 
cher to the church in his house: and 
this he ought to be for his own sake, 
for the sake of his family, and for the 
sake of the church itself, of which he 
is a member. If there be no family 
instruction nor devotion, the public 
ministry of the Word will lose half its 
efficacy. It is not the solemn ordi- 
nances of the Church alone, it is not 
merely the periodical admonitions of 
its teachers, which are the appointed 
means of upholding true religion. We 
must be assisted. ‘The way must be 
prepared for us, by the private exer- 
cises of domestic religion. We call 
upon every father of a family to aid 
our ministry. Of what use will it be 
to us to tell your children and ser- 
vants, every Lord’s day, of the un- 
speakable importance of religion, and 
of the indispensable necessity of 
prayer and praise, if, during the re- 
mainder of the week, they perceive 
no confirmation of our doctrine in the 
practise of those whom they are ac- 
customed to respect? 

“Christian, are you a father, or a 
master? Remember, | beseech you, 
that you do not stand alone in the 
world; that you have others to take 
care of, and to answer for, as well as 
yourself. Neglect no opportunity of 
forwarding them in the way of life: 
but set them onward in their course, 
and go along with them yourself, 
their companion, friend, and guide. 
Bring them to an acquaintance and 
fellowship with Christ; teach them 
to converse daily with God. Give 
them every help to the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty, for their sake, 
and for your own. Make every mor 
ning and evening a season of mutual 
advancement in the road to glory; 
comfort and en one another 
by the way. ‘It is by the sanctifica- 
tion of your own family, amongst 
others, that you will contribute to a 
great national improvement in piety 
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and virtue; and not only ensure the 
blessing of God upon your own house- 
hold, but diffuse a healing influence 
beyond the immediate sphere of your 
example. And surely it will be a 
source of unspeakable comfort to you, 
when the Lord shall call you to give 
an account of your stewardship, if 
your conscience shall tell you, that 
you have acted the part of that faith- 
ful and wise servant whom his Lord 
made ruler of his household, to give 
them meat in due season; and you 
ean say to Him with truth, ‘Lord, of 
those whom thou gavest me, by my 
own carelessness have I lost none.’ ” 
L. D. 
—— 


ON PRAYER MEETINGS. 


Extract from the Address of the Conductors of the 
Gospel Advocate. 


In our Church, all the fundamen- 
tal principles of faith are settled, and 
out of the reach of controversy. It 
can only be on questions of expe- 
diency that we can differ; and on 
such questions it should ever be re- 
membered, there is constant occasion 
for the exercise of mutual charity. — 
The subject of praver meetings is one 
of this number. It is the peculiar 
privilege of our Church that she pro- 
vides so many meetings for social 
ene If we were entirely to fol- 
ow up her wise directions we should 
meet twice every day for that pur- 
pose. But for all such worship she 
contemplates the use of her li 
and the ministrations of her priest- 
hood. Let such meetings be multi- 
plied to the full extent of the Church’s 
requisitions, and even beyond that 
extent, and the Conductors will bless 
Ged for the revival of so pure and 
primitive a spirit of piety. What 
they object to, as inconsistent with 
the principles of Churchmen, and 
dangerous, as experience has shown, 
in its tendency, is the practice of lay- 
exhortation and extem . 
The latter, is in their éguahalh fae 
ble, even to the clergy, only in the 
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worship of the closet, and when they 
appear in the chamber of sickness, as 
intercessors for those who cannot pray 
as they ought for themselves. The 
— of extempore prayer in pub- 
ic and at social meetings, and espe- 
cially the practice of admitting lay- 
men thus to pray, is, in their view, 
entirely to be di ; because, 
independent of the fundamental ob- 
jection that extempore prayer never 
can be social, the practice fosters spi- 
ritual pride, and the most ignorant 
and presum are often the most 
forward in displaying, what they 
conceive to be, their abilities. The 
retired and retiring exercise of devo- 
tion, that high and holy communion 


which every human heart ought to 


hold with its Maker, has a tendency 
to humble and purify; not so the 
public exhibition of gifts, and the com- 
petition, who make the best 
prayer. Many worthy men, no 
doubt, engage in these exercises from 
good motives; but it is mournful to 
see, how often a luxuriant crop of 


grain. 
In as inst lay-exhorta- 
tion, the Conductors hope they shall 
: tee 


repress extravagance 
tion; and experience has shown that 


% 
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they who are least qualified to teach 
and exhort are the most ready to do 
both. “It must often have occurred 
to an attentive observer of mankind,” 
says an able apologist for those who 
in England are called Evangelical 
clergymen, “that men in the obscurest 
situations, and of the most confined 
capacity, will be smitten with a pas 
sion for setting the World, or the 
Church to rights; and conceive them 
selves capable of such an undertaki 

while it is notorious, perhaps, that thes 
own immediate province, though of 
small dimensions, is in the greatest 
disorder.” The same writer, speak- 
ing of the debasement of the christian 
ministry by lay-preaching, has the 
following remarks upon its practi¢al 
tendency. “We find men ‘plunged 
to the hilts’ in secular business, em- 
ployed from Monday morning to Sat- 
urday evening in the lowest occupa 
tions, with alter books, leisure, or 
even inclination for acquiring knowk 
edge, assuming on a Sunday the of 
fice of teachers; and in this office, not 
confining themselves within the limits 
of some obvious truths, but attempt 
ing to play the theologian, by enter 
ing upon subjects, on which profonnd 
learning and patient investigation have 
toiled in vain. Here instead of the 
good sense, the simplicity, the lowly 
consciousness of defective endow- 
ment, the evident manifestation of 
undissembled piety and kindness 
we often recognize conceit, im 

dence, rashness, violence, and not S 


tian Observer, after expressing his o 
pinion in favour of well constituted 
parochial societies, on the plan of 
‘those recommended by Nelson, ob 


* Zeal without Innovation, p. 25, 
2d edition, London, 1809. iis volume 


one called “Advice to @ 
new married couple.” | 
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serves, that “viewing ‘the signs of the 
times’ it is impossible to be too cau- 
tious in the mode of constituting such 
societies, in the plans to be pursued 
by them, and the persons who are to 
influence their proceedings. “Most 
who are versed in the religi- 

ous history of the last few years can 
bear record that the tendency to dete- 
rioration is more rapid in societies of 
this kind, than in almost any other. 
Self-conceit, ostentation, jealousy, 
party-spirit, a love of gossipping and 
interference, and sometimes perhaps 
detraction, and even worse evils, are 
too apt to insinuate themselves. into 
‘friendly religious societies.’ In ad- 
dition to this, a taste for large meet- 
and for more stimulant modes 
conducting them than a well-con- 
stituted church-society could counte- 
nance, often spreads among their less 
members. Even where 

the object is well defined—as, for 
instance, simply reading a sermon— 
a few expository remarks are apt in 
time to be introduced, till at length, 
perhaps, the printed sermon is 
wholly laid aside, and an extempo- 
rary address substituted in its place. 
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are; but I soon tt needful or 
advisable to =. and to leave 
the persons who conducted it to 
themselves; neither opposing nor 
countenancing it. Most of them be- 
cane dissenters, some dissenting mi- 
nisters.” And again. “The evils 
which from” the prayer meet- 
ings “at Olney induced aN asso- 
ciation of ideas in my mind, as a 
bly never can be dissolved. 

three effects were undeniable. * tet 
They proved hotbeds on which su- 
perficial and discreditable rs 
were hastily raised up; who, going 
forth on the Lord’s day to the neigh- 
bouring parishes, intercepted those 
who pa to attend Mr. \ 
2dly. Men were called to pray ‘in 
public, whose conduct 


Ths the whole spt and den of pubic 


are gradually changed; 
very difficult to pre- 


Sel 
ae 


as it were, inherited a pray- 

conducted on the same 

} uae not so wild and extravagant 

asthe prayer meetings in your parish 
* Correlative Claims and Duties, b 
Papa Charles Wilks, A. 
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usefulness, but also to proscribe as 
wanting vital religion, all who disap- 
prove or doubt concerning them. 


—— 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


The Book of the Church. By Rebert Southey, 
. LL. D. Poet Laureate, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Spanish Acade- 
my of History, of the Royal Institute of 
the Netherlands, of the Cymmrodorion, 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
— American Antiquarian Society, of 
Irish Academy, of the Bristol 
Philoccphical and Literary Society, &c. 
In two volumes, 8v0. 1. 4s. Murray. 
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Tue following observations are 
made upon the death of Cranmer. 

“Of all the martyrdoms daring this 
great persecution, this was in all its 
circumstances the most injurious to 
the Roman cause. It was a manifes- 
tation of inveterate and deadly ma- 
lice toward one who had borne his 
elevation with almost unexampled 
meekness. It effectually disproved 
the argument on which the Romanists 
rested, that the constancy of our mar- 
tyrs proceeded not from confidence in 

eir faith, and the strength which 
they derived therefrom; but from vain 
glory, the pride of consistency, and 
the shame of retracting what they had 
so long professed. Such deceitful rea- 
soning could have no place here: 
Cranmer had retracted; and the sin- 


cerity of his contrition for that sin 
was too plain to be denied, too public 
to be concealed, too memorable ever 


to be forgotten. The agony of his re- 
pentance had been seen by thousands; 
and tens of thousands, had witness- 
ed how, when that agony was past, 
he stood calm and immoveable amid 
the flames; a patient and willing hol- 
ocaust; triumphant, not over his per- 
secutors alone, but over himself, over 
the mind as well as the body, over 
fear, and weakness, and death. 

“The persecution continued with 
unabating rigour during the whole of 
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this abominable reign; and the conse 
quence was, that as the havoc which 
had been committed under pretext 
of the Reformation, made the people 
rejoice in the re-establisment of Pope 
ry. Popery was by these cruelties 
rendered an object of horror and he 
tred to the nation. Persons, whom 
neither books nor sermons would have 
reached, were converted to the Protes 
tant faith by the constancy with whieh 
the martyrs suffered:—a subject 
which they would otherwise have rm 
mained indifferent, was forced wu 
their thoughts, and they felt that the 
principle could be of no light import 
ance for which so many lay dows 
their lives.” P. 241. 

The Sollowing summary of popish 
cruelties inflicted upon the English 
martyrs, every Protestant father will 
do well to read to his children; and if 
we are told that the spirit of papalism 
is now mitigated and subdued, we 
have only to say, God preserve w 
from the experiment! 

“The constancy of the martyrs, 
and the manifest sympathy of the pee 
ple, provoked the persecutors to fam 
ther cruelty. What they could net 
effect by the fear of death, they hop 
ed to accomplish by to’ in prit 
on: their victims were ed by 
the feet, hands, and neck, in the most 
painful postures; they were scourged 
and beaten, tortured with fire, and de 
prived of wood. When Gardiner 
sent his alms-basket to the prison, he 
sent with it strict charge that nota 
scrap should be given to the hereties. 
The Catholic Princes had determined 
to root out what they called heresy by 
fire and sword. England and Spain 
were the only countries where they 
could as yet act upon this determin& 
tion, and they pursued it in botht 
the uttermost. Cardinal Pole ordet 
ed registers to be kept of all 
= bine sdeaniling to the Romish 

hurch in every place and parish, 
that proceedings might be instituted 
against all whose names were not ei 
tered there. Commissioners for In 
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quisition were appointed, with power 
to summon and examine any persons 
oath touching their faith, and to 
seize upon the property of all who did 
not appear to answer their interroga- 
tories. The only measure wanting to 
perpetuate the spiritual bondage of 
the nation, was the establishment of 
one of those accursed tribunals which 
were at that time in full operation un- 
der the Spanish government; and this, 
in all likelihood, would have been 
done, if Mary’s unhappy life had 
been prolonged. The same temper 
which encouraged the Inquisition in 
Spain, and introduced it into the Ne- 
therlands, would have attempted its 
introduction here. The spirit of its 
laws had already been introduced; 
but the feelingsof the country were 
apposed to this atrocious system. 
‘The secrets of the prison-house could 
not be concealed; every where the 
victims found some who commiserat- 
ed them and assisted them in commu- 
nicating with their friends, even when 
they were fain to write their mournful 
letters with their own blood. And 
when the bodies of those who died in 
prison, either of natural disease, or in 
consequence of hunger and the tor- 
ments inflicted on them, were cast out 
as carrion in the fields, all persons be- 
jing forbidden to bury them; as soon 
as evening closed, they were interred 
pious hands, not without some 
form of devotion, the archers frequent- 
ly standing by, and singing psalms. 
“During the four years that this 
persecution continued, it appears, by 
authentic records, that two hundred 
and eighty-eight persons were burnt 
ive: the number of those who per- 
ished in prison is unknown. The 
loss of property in London alone, con- 
Sequent upon the arrest or flight of so 
many substantial citizens, and the 
general insecurity, was estimated at 
$ nor was it in wealth alone 
that the kingdom suffered; the spirit 
of the nation sunk, and the character, 
and with it the prosperity, of the En- 
glish would have been irrecoverably 
GOS. MES.—VOL. II. 
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lost, if God in his mercy had not cut 
short this abominable tyranny.” Vol. 
IL. p. 246. 

Mr. Southey’s account of the Je- 
suits is worthy of serious attention 
even in these days. 

“The Jesuits had risen up in the 
sixteenth century to perform for the 
Papal Church the same service which 
the Mendicant Orders had rendered 
in the twelfth. Their founder, like St. 
Francis, was in a state of religious 
insanity when he began his career; 
but he possessed, above all other men, 
the rare talent of detecting his own de- 
ficiencies, and remedying them by the 
most patient diligence. More politic 
heads aided him in the construction of 
his system: and they succeeded in for- 
ming a scheme perfectly adapted to 
the purpose for which it was design- 
ed. Under the appearance, and with 
the efficient unity and strength of an 
absolute monarchy, the company was 
in reality always directed by a tew of 
its ablest members. The most vigil- 
ant superintendence was exercised o0- 
ver qf its parts; and yet, in acting for 
the general service, entire liberty was 
allowed to individual talents. For 
this reason, the Jesuits were exempt- 
ed from all the stale and burthensome 
observances, wherein the other reli- 
gioners consumed so large a portion of 
their time. They admitted no person 
into the society, unless they perceived 
in him some qualities which might be 
advantageously employed, and in 
their admirable economy every one 
found his appropriate place, except 
the refractory and the vicious. Such 
members were immediately expell- 
ed,—the Company would not be dis- 
turbed with the trouble of punishing, 
or endeavouring to correct them. But 
where they found that devoted obedi- 
ence, which was the prime qualifica- 
tion of a Jesuit, there was no variety 
of human character, from the lowest 
to the loftiest intellect, which they did 
not know how to omen and to the 
best advantage. They had domestic 


offices for the ignorant and lowly; the 
16 
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task of education was committed to 
expert and patient scholars; men of 
learning and research and genius 
were left to follow the bent of their 
own happy inclinations; eloquent 
members were destined for the pulpit; 
and while their politicians managed 
the affairs of the society, and by di- 
recting the consciences of kings and 
queens, and statesmen, directed, in 
fact, the government of Catholic king- 
doms, enthusiasts and fanatics were 
despatched to preach the Gospel a- 
mong the heathen, or to pervert the 
Protestants. Some went to reclaim 
the savages of America, others, with 
less success, to civilize the barbarous 
Abyssinians, by reducing them to the 
Romish Church. And they who 
were ambitious of martyrdom, were 
ordered to Japan, where the slow fire, 
and the more lingering death of the 
pit, were to be endured; or they went 
to England, which they called the 
European Japan, because going thith- 
er as missionaries of a church which 
had pronounced the Queen an heretic 
and an usurper, and forbidden a} her 
Gatholic subjects to obey her, on pain 
of excommunication, they went to 
form conspiracies, and concert plans 
of rebellion, and therefore exposed 
themselves to death as traitors. 

The founders of this famous socie- 
ty adapted their institution with excel- 
lent wisdom to the circumstances of 
their age; but they took the princi- 
ples of the Romish Church as they 
found them, and thus engaged in the 
support ‘and furtherance of a bad 
cause by wicked means. The whole 
odium of those means fell upon the 
Jesuits, not because they were the 
more guilty, but because they were 
the most conspicuous,—the Protes- 
tants, and especially the English, 
looking only at that order which pro- 
duced their busiest and ablest ene- 
mies; and the Romanists dexterously 
shifting upon an envied, and therefore 
a hated, community, the reproach 
which properly belongs to their 
Popes, their Councils, and their uni- 
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versal Church. In England, indeed, no 
other religioners were so active; and 
this was because the celebrity of the 
order, as had been the.case with every 
monastic order in its first age, attract 
ed to it the most ardent and ambi ions 
spirits. Young English Catholics of 
this temper eagerly took the fourth and 
= vow, which placed them a 
issionaries, at the absolute disposal 
of their Old Man of the Mountain. The 
Popes, at that time, had richly merit 
ed this title. For the principle of ag 
sassination was sanctioned by the two 
most powerful of the Catholic Ki 
and by the head of the Cathalie 
Church. It was acted upon ig 
France and in Holland: rewards were 
publicly offered for the murder of the 
Prince of Orange; and the fanatics, 
who undertook to murder Eli 
were encouraged by a plenary remix 
sion of sins, waht for this special 
service.” Vol. IL. p. 283. 

The Roman Catholics are accas 
tomed to retort upon the Protestant 
English Church the charge of pers 
cution; but, 

“That Church, and the Queen, if 
refounder, are clear of persecution, ag 
regards the Catholics. No Church, 
no sect, no individual, even, had yet 
professed the principle of tolerationy 
insomuch that when the English Bie 
shops proposed that certain reer 
ble Arians and Pelagians should 
confined in some castle in North 
Wales, where they were to be seclad® 
ed from all intercourse with 
and to live by their own labour, 
they should be found to repent their 
errors, this was an approach to it 


which the age was not prepared 


bear.” Vol. ii. p. 296. 

Against the conciliatory system 
which Elizabeth herself, and the ru 
lers of the Church, were disposed to 
adopt towards those who held errone- 
ous doctrines, “a fiercer opposition 
was made by fanatical Protestants, 
than by the Papists themselves.” The 
rise of Puritanism is ably and impres 
sively described. 
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“The founders of the English 
Church were not hasty reformers who 
did their work in the heat of enthusi- 
asm; they were men of mature judg- 
ment and consummate prudence, as 
well as of sound learning, and sincere 
piety; their aim was in the form and 
constitution of the Church never to de- 

unnecessarily from what had been 
established; that thus the great 

body of the Romanists might more 
easily be reconciled to the transition: 
and in their articles to use such com- 
sive words, as might leave a la- 

titude for different opinions upon con- 
tentious points. There had been a 
dispute among the emigrants at Frank- 
fort, during Mary’s reign; it had been 
mischievously begun, and unwarrant- 
ably prosecuted, and its consequences 
were lamentably felt in Englend; 
whither some of the parties brought 
back with them a predilection for the 
discipline of the Calvinists, and a 
rooted aversion for whatever Catho- 
lic forms were retained in the English 
In this, indeed, they went 
beyond Calvin himself; refusing to 
tolerate what he had pronounced to 
be ‘tolerable fooleries.’? The objects 
of their abhorrence were the square 
cap, tippet, and the surplice, which 
they called conjuring garments of po- 


P cGireat forbearance was shown to- 
ward the first generation of men, who 
were disquieted with these pitiful scru- 
ples. Regard was had to their other- 
wise exemplary lives, to their former 

i and to the signal services 
which some of them had rendered to 
the Protestant cause, for Coverdale, 
Lever, and Father Pex, were among 
them. These, who neither sought to 
disturb the order, nor insult the prac- 
tice of the Church, were connived at 
for inobservances, which in them 
were harmless, because they did not 
proceed from a principle of insubordi- 
nation. It was not till several years 
had elapsed, and strong provocation 
had repeatedly been given, that any 
person was silenced for non-conformi- 
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ty. Bishop Grindal entreated Samp- 
son, the Dean of Christ Church, even 
with tears, that he would only so far 
conform as sometimes to wear the cap 
at public meetings in the University; 
and the Dean refused as determinate- 
ly, as if he had been called upon to 
bow the knee to Baal. He was en- 
couraged in this, by Leicester’s pro- 
tection. That unprincipled minion 
favoured the Puritans, because he was 
desirous of stripping the bishoprics, 
and securing to himself a portion of 
the spoils; a design, which he could 
hope to accomplish by no other 
means, than by the triumph of this le- 
velling faction. Even a fouler motive 
may be suspected. At one time, he 
entertained a project of marrying the 
Queen of Scots; and afterwards was 
in hope of obtaining the hand of Eliz- 
abeth herself. This latter hope, he 
communicated to the Sp@hish Embas- 
sador, requesting that the King of 
Spain would use his influence to pro- 
mote the match; and pledging himself 
if it were effected, to restore the Cath- 
olic religion in this kingdom. If he 
seriously entertained this project, 
better course of preparation could 
followed, than that of weakening and 
distracting the Church of England. 
“The proceedings of Elizabeth’s 
a both toward Papists and 
uritans, were grounded upon these 
principles, that conscience is not to be 
constrained, but won by force of 
truth, with the aid of time, and use of 
all good means of persuasion, and that 
cases of conscience, when they ex- 
ceed their bounds, and grow to be 
matter of faction, lose their nature; 
and, however, they may be coloured 
with the pretence of religion, are then 
to be restrained and punished. 
When the Puritans inveighed against 
pluralities and non-residence, though 
the circumstances of the church, and 
its extreme impoverishment, rendered 
inevitable what would otherwise have 
been an abuse, their zeal was not con- 
demned; and they were long tolerat- 
ed in their refusal of the habits, and 
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some of the ceremonies, with an in- 
dulgence, which, if the personal qual- 
ities of the first Nonconformists had 
not been considered, would appear to 
have been carried too far, and used 
too long. ‘There are some sins,’ says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘whose malignity is 
accidently increased by the lightness 
of the subject matter; to despise au- 
thority, when the obedience is so easy 
as the wearing of a garment, or doing 
of a posture, is a greater and more 
impudent contempt, than to despise 
authority imposing a great burden of 
a more considerable pressure, when 
human infirmity may tempt to a dis- 
obedience, and lessen the crime.? The 
men for whose sake this indulgence 
was allowed, deserved, and were con- 
tented with it. But there were oth- 
ers in whom the spirit of insubordina- 
tion was at york; and who, if their first 
demands had been conceded, would 
then have protested against the weath- 
ercock, made war upon steeples, and 
required that all churches should be 
built north and south, in opposition 
to the superstitious usage of placing 
them east and west. The habits at first 
had been the only, or chief, matter of 
contention, all the rites of the Church 
were soon attacked; and, finally, its 
whole form and structure. The first 
questions were, as Hooker excellently 
said, ‘such silly things, that very easi- 
ness made them hard to be disputed 
of in serious manner;’ but he added, 
with his admirable and characteristic 
wisdom, ‘if any marvelled how a thing 
in itself so weak, could import aay 
great danger, they must consider not 
so much how small the spark is that 
flieth up, as how apt things about it 
are to take fire.’” Vol. II. p. 299. 
“The tyranical disposition of these 
people, who demanded to be set free 
from all restraint themselves, was even 
more intolerable than their presump- 
tion. As far as was in their power 
they separated themselves from the 
members of the Church, and refused 
to hold any communion with them. 
Instances occurred, where they were 
strong enough, of their thrusting the 
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Clergy out of their own churches, if 
they wore the surplice, and taking a 
way the bread from the communion 
table, because it was in the wa 
fer form. Some fanatics spit in the 
face of their old acquaintance, to tes. 
tify their utter abhorrence of confop. 
mity. There were refractory Clergy 
who refused to baptise by any names 
which were not to be found in the scri 
tures; and as one folly leads to onl 
er, the scriptural names themselve 
were laid aside, for such significant 
appellations as Deliverance, Disck 
pline, From above, More trial, More 
fruit, Joy again, Earth, Dust, Ashes, 
Kill sin, and Fight the good fight of 
faith. But it is not in such follies that 
the spirit of fanaticism rests contented, 
They boasted in the division which 
they occasioned, and said it was anes 
pecial token, that the work came from 
God, because Christ had declared he 
came not to send e into the world 
but a sword. That sword, it wa 
their evident belief, was to be intrap 
ted to their hands. Their first pra 
er had been, that the Church mi 
be swept clean; this was suffici 
significant; but when they found that 
they were not allowed to perform the 
task of sweeping, they prayed that 
God would strike through the sides of 
all who went about to deprive his 
ministers of the liberty which He 
granted them.” Vol. II. p. 306. 
“The Church-was right in exacti 
conformity from its ministers; its ¢ 
ror was in not permitting men of nat 
row minds and ricketty consciences 
to associate and worship after theit 
own way. But the malcontents 
would not have been satisfied with 
this. It was not for toleration they 
contended, but for the establishment 
of their own system, under which no 
toleration would have been allowed. 


Their demands were founded aa 


the assumption that they th 
were infallible, and that the systemof 
the established Church was intolere 
ble.” Vol. II. p. 310. 

“Some of the men concerned in the 
libels against the Church, suffered un- 
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der this statute. More truculent libels 
never issued from the press: but the 
punishment exceeded the offence, and 
therefore inflamed in others the spirit 
which it was intended to abate. The 
error of understanding, the presump- 
tuousness of youth, the heat of mind 
in which such writings originated, 
time would have corrected; and, 
where there was any generosity of 
heart, merciful usage would have pro- 
duced contrition. This effect was, in 
fact, produced upon Cartwright, who, 
more than any other individual, had 
contributed to excite and diffuse the 
spirit of resistance and dissension. 
Age sobered him, clemency softened 
him, experience made him wise, and 
his latter days were passed in dutiful 
and peaceful conformity. ‘In contro- 
versies of this kind,’ says Fuller, ‘men 
when they consult with their gray 
hairs, begin to abate of their violence.’ 
At his death he lamented the troubles 
which he had raised in the Church, 
by promoting an unnecessary schism, 
and wished he could begin his life 
again, that he might testify how deep- 
ly he disapproved his former ways.” 
Vol. IL. p. 312. 
(To be continued.) 
—>— 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 


4 Narrative of the Conversion and Death 
of Count Struensee, formerly Prime 
_ Minister of Denmark, by Dr. Munter. 

Translated from the German, in 1774, 
With an 

Introduction and Notes. By Thomas 

Rennell, B. D., F. R. 8. Vicar of Ken- 

sington, and Prebend of South Grant- 

ham, in the Church of Salisbury. 8vo. 

pp. 238. Rivingtons. 1824. 

(Continued from page 89.) 

“Bur it pleased the great moral 
Governor of the world soon to arrest 
this infatuated man in his career of 
crime. While Struensee was lulled 
by the indulgence of his passions into 
a fatal security, his enemies were ac- 
tive in preparing for his destruction. 
The Dowager and her Son 
were at the head of the hostile party, 
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but from their general want of politi- 
cal talent, they created little appre- 
hension. They were joined by some 
of the ancient Nobility, who were in- 
dignant at seeing the Danish Monar- 
chy underthe command of a foreigner, 
to the exclusion of themselves and 
others who had juster claims to pub- 
lic rank and wuthority. In one plan 
to seize the persons of the Queen and 
the Count, they were disconcerted, but 
shortly after, a more favourable op- 
portunity presented itself. They had 
already gained over to their party, a 
sufficient number of the Soldiery, § 
with whom Struensee was no favour- 
ite, and all other circumstances were 
arranged with admirable dexterity for 
the execution of their purpose. Ac- 
cordingly at the conclusion of a mask- 
ed ball, which was given at the Roy- 
al Palace, on the 15th of January, 
1772, Koller Banner, after the whole 
party had retired, and all was quiet, 
entered the Bedchamber of Christian, 
and informed him that there was a 
conspiracy against his person and 
dignity, at the head of which were his 
wife, Count Struensee,and their asso- 
ciates. He urged the King to sign 
an order for their immediate arrest. 
Christian however at first, whether 
from affection for the Count, or from 
that obstinacy which is the natural 
consequence of imbecility, steadily re- 
fused. The Queen Dowager and 
Prince Frederick were then called in 
to enforce the requisition, and at last, 
by means of absolute threats, they ob- 
tained his reluctant si Not 
a moment was lost: Koller Banner 
made his way instantly to the cham- 
ber of Struensee, forced open the 
door, and found him asleep in his 
bed. The Count made no resistance 
to the order, but suffered himself to 
be quietly conveyed in a coach to the 
Citadel. Count Brandt having made 
some show of resistance, was at last 
forced to surrender himself, and was 
lodged in the same prison; their adhe- 
rents also shared a similar fate. Ear- 
ly the next morning, the Queen was 
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hurried away to Cronsburg, a fortress 
about 24 miles from Copenhagen, in 
which she was for some time confined. 
It is an extraordinary fact, that had 
Struensee to his apartments be- 
fore the ball, he would there have 
found Count Rantzau, who was pre- 
pared to acquaint him with the whole 
conspiracy, which would have ena- 
bled him not only to have extricated 
himself from the danger by which he 
was surrounded, but to have reveng- 
ed himself on its authors; circumstan- 
ces however were otherwise ordered; 
contrary to his usual custom he did 
not go to his apartments, but having 
been detained until very late by busi- 
ness, he went straight to the ball, 
where the conspirators, who had dis- 
~ covered Count Rantzau’s treacherous 
design, prevented their meeting. 

“After Count Struensee had been 
in close confinement for nearly six 
weeks, the Government of the coun- 
try well knowing the fate which must 
ultimately await him, and desirous to 
afford him an opportunity of chang- 
ing his infidel opinions before he 
should be called out of the world, ap- 
pointed Dr. Munter, the Minister of a 
Gerzman Church, in Copenhagen, to 
visit him in prison, and to administer 
such spiritual advice and consolation 
as might best be adapted to the 
‘Count’s unhappy situation*.” P. vi. 

The first conference details the re- 
ception which Munter obtained from 
the Count. The description of it 
bears strong marks of nature, and is 
very interesting. 

“When he was told I was there, 
and wished to speak to him, he inquir- 
ed whether I came by command? Be- 
ing answered in the affirmative, he 
complied. He received me with a 


*The best account of these transactions 
is to be found in Wraxall’s Memoirs of the 
Court of Berlin, &.; that which is given 
in the Annual Register of ‘772, in some 
points is not quite correct. There is an 
excellent account of His political life in a 
small volume, entitled 4n authentic Elu- 
cidation of the Histories of Counts Struen- 
see and Brandt. 
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sour and gloomy countenance, in the 
attitude of a man who was prepared 
to receive many severe reproaches 
with a silence that showed contempt, 
We were alone, and I was greatly 
moved, beholding the misery of a man 
who, but a few weeks ago, was the 
first and the most powerful of all the 
King’s subjects. I could neither hide 
my feelings, nor would I. Good 
Count, said I, you see I come with 
a heart that is sensibly affected for 
you: I know and feel the regard that 


is due to an unhappy man, whom J 
God, I am sure, never intended to be § 


born for such a misfortune. I sim 
cerely wish to make my visits, which 
I am ordered to pay you, agreeable 
and useful.—Here he quitted his affec. 
tedjattidude, his countenance grew 
more serene, he gave me his hand, and 
thanked me for the share I took in 
his fate. Our conversation, continw 
ed I, will be now and then disagree 
ble both to you and me; but I profess 
most solemnly, that I shall telt 

even these melancholy truths, which h 
have to communicate, without severk 
ty to you, but not without pain to mp 
self. I know I have no right to ca 
you any unnecessary uneasiness, and 
you may depend upon my sincerity, 
Should it happen that accidentally 
our conversation a word should slip 
from me which perhaps may appear 
offensive, I declare beforehand ‘that 


it never was said with such a 1 


sign, and I that in such instane 
you will overlook my recipitation. 
ith an air and a loo that appeared 
to me not very favourable, he replied, 
‘Oh! you may say what you please. 
“J shall certainly, good Count, sayy 
nothing but what my great desire to 
contribute towards your future happi- 
ness, as much as lies in my powely 
shall oblige me to. I wish to raise 
your attention to a serious considera 
tion,of your moral state, aud how you 
stand in regard to God. You do ndt 
know how your fate in this world 
may be decided, and Christianity, 
which I teach and believe, makes it 
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my duty earnestly to wish for your ev- 

ing happiness. Consider my vi- 
sits and my conversation only in this 
view, and I hope you will not disap- 
proveofthem. I had several reasons 
to decline the King’s order which 
brings me to you: but the hope of 
comforting you in your misfortunes, 
and of advising you to avoid greater 
ones, was too important forme. Do 
not charge me with views of a mean- 
er sort. I come not for my own sake, 
but only with an intent of being useful 
toyou. He then confessed twice that 
he was fully convinced I did it for his 
own advantage. 

“If you are convinced of this, con- 
tinued I with emotion, grant me then 
that confidence, which you cannot re- 
fuse a man, who is anxious for your 
welfare. I shall return it with the 
most thankful friendship, although 
you in the beginning should take me 
for a well prejudiced man. I shall 
not be tired in this friendship, but en- 
deavour to make it useful to you, since 
Iam your only friend upon earth, and 
since you certainly will call upon your 
only friend for comfort. Here he 
stared at me, as I think, with tears in 
al and pressed me by the 


“I found him moved, and endeav- 
oured to make use of this advantageous 
moment. If you wish to receive that 
comfort, said I, which, in my opinion, 
Ican promise you as the only true 
ne,'do not cherish that unhappy 
thought of dying like a philosophical 
hero; for I doubt whether you will 
be able to keep it up to the end. I 
am afraid your courage will leave you 
at last, perhaps you may force 
yourself to show it outwardly. Firm- 
ness and tranquillity of mind, on the 
near’ approach of death, is certainly 
the effect only of a good conscience. 
‘In all my adversities’ answered he, 
‘I have shown firmness of mind, and 

ly to this character, I hope I 

die not like an hypocrite.’ Hy- 
pocrisy, said I, in such moments, 
would be still worse than an affected 
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firmness, though even this is a kind of 
hypocrisy. In case of death, do not 
trust to your former resolution, and do 
not compare your former adversities, 
which were perhaps nothing but sick- 
ness, and distress with that fate which 
is now ready to fall upon you.—But 
perhaps you entertain some hopes 
of saving your life?—‘No!’ said he, ‘I 
flatter myself with no hopes at all.’ 
But you do not see death near you, 
said I; do you not know the time 
when you shall leave this world? 
Perhaps it is at some months distance. 
But, (here I took him by the hand) 
my dear Count, suppose I was order- 
ed to tell you that you were to die to- 
day or to-morrow, would not your 
courage fail? ‘I do not know,’ said 
he. But, continued I, if your courage 
should leave you, and it was then too 
late to look for comfort and hope, how 
do you think your heart would stand 
affected? He answered nothing. You 
see by this that the intent of our con- 
versation is of great importance to 
you, and deserves all your attention. 
I aim at nothing less, than to pre 

you for — that it may be a hap- 
py one. But I must expect that we 
are not both of the same opinion, in 
regard to > state of man after death. 
Yet, though you might have persuad- 
ed yourself that there is no life to 
come, and consequently neither re- 
wards nor punishments, I cannot help 
thinking that there never was a time 
when you were fully convinced of it. 
Your inward feelings have frequently 
contradicted you. The thought of 
eternity frightened you, though unfor- 
tunately you had heart enough to sti- 
fle it in its birth—However, it will be 
always out of your power, to prove 
that there is no eternity. 

“He heard me with attention, but 
he would not own that he ever had 
been afraid of it. Perhaps he might 
have been—but he did not recollect it. 
He owned that the thought, that he 
should soon entirely cease to be, was 
disagreeable to him; it frightened 
him; he wished to live, even if it were 
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with less happiness than he now en- 
joyed in his prison. But, he added, he 
did not find the thought of total anni- 
hilation so terrible as he had found it 
was to many who entertained the 
same sentiments with him. 

“TI continued: You cannot deny the 
possibility of a future life, for there is 
at least as much probability for it as 
there is againt it. I believe I could 
evince from mere reason, that eternity 
is to the highest degree possible, and 
that this degree of probability in such 
cases amounts almost to certainty.* 
But suppose it was only probable, 
which you must agree to, it is even 
then a matter of great importance, to 
you, for you to know what may per- 
haps happen to you hereafter. In case 
you had to fear an unhappy life, you 
should prepare yourself against it, or 
make it at least tolerable. 

“He agreed to this, but added, 
*You will hardly make me believe 
that there is a future life, and though 
you perhaps may convince my under- 
standing by reasons which I cannot 
overthrow, my heart however will 
not yield to the conviction. My opi- 
nion, which is opposite to yours, is 
strongly woven into my sentiments; 
I have so many arguments in favour 
of it; Ihave made so many observa- 

tions from anatomy and physic, 
which confirm it, that I think it will 
be impossible for me to renounce my 
principles. This however I promise, 
that I will not wilfully oppose your 
endeavours to enlighten me, but ra- 
ther wish, as far as it lies in my pow- 
er, to concur with you. I will not 
dissemble, but honestly tell you of 
what I am convinced, and what not. 
I will deal with you openly; ‘this is 
my character, and my -friends can 
bear witness to it.’ In our inquiries, 
I desired him to guard against his 
careless way of thinking, to which, in 
my opinion, he had been hitherto ad- 
dicted, and which had thrown him 

* “This is admirably enlarged upon in 

Butler’s Analogy, Vol. i. p. 1.” 
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into this depth of misery. He ans 
wered: 

“ «I do not deny my having lived 
inconsiderately in the world, and J 
feel now the consequences of it.’ 

“I trust in your promise, added J, 
that you will deal with me honestly, 
If you do not, you will impose upon 
me, though perhaps but for a few 
days. But you certainly cannot de 
ceive the Supreme Being, and your 
own conscience. It would give m 
the highest pleasure if my intentions 
should succeed. But besides the as 
sistance of God, you must do all the 
rest yourself. I can only guide you, 
and it is your own interest to mind 
your welfare, and you are obliged @ 
employ all the time which is left you 
upon this business.” P. 3. 

(To be continued.) 
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March, 1825, on St. Helena Island, Wi 
LiAM Parker Corrin, late a Student 
the General Theological Seminary 
New-York, and a Candidate for Holy Or 
ders in this Diocess. 5 
Had it pleased God to have operes 
life of this amiable young man, he w 
have been an ornament to the professiéa 
he had chosen, and have adorned 
Church of the Redeemer, both by his 
and doctrine; his talents eminently qual 
fying him for the one, and his piety for 
the other. But God has been pleased 
order it otherwise; and he has en 
upon the scenes of another world, wht 
hope is lost in fruition, and faith perf 
by “the evidence of things” realized 


vision. 
Oe 
CALENDAR 
FOR APRIL, 1825. 


. Good-Friday. 

. Easter-Even. 

. Easter Sunday. 

. Easter Monday. 

. Easter Tuesday. 

. First Sunday after Easter. 

. Second Sunday after Easter. 
. Third Sunday after Easter. 
. St. Mark’s Day. 





